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NOTE 


Persons desiring to subscribe to the GAME News 
should address their requests direct to the Editor. 
Fees must be submitted either by check or money 
order made payable to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Cash or stamps will not be accepted. 





REMEMBER ALSO that the future success of the 
News depends to a large degree upon the number of 
contributions furnished by its readers. Material 
should be submitted not later than the 20th of each 
month. YOUR contributions will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
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BECOME ACCIDENT MINDED 


Last season hunting accidents reached their lowest ebb since 
1913—a tribute to every individual and group, and to every news- 
paper, magazine, radio or other news disseminating agency that 
assisted the Game Commission in its efforts to make hunters more 
accident minded. It is hoped these same agencies will exert even 
greater effort this year in helping put across a similar campaign 
for protecting human life. : 

No one goes out with a gun for sport and expects to be killed or 
injured, nor does he expect to kill or injure any other hunter. 
Some think it is not necessary to wear red while hunting in open 
fields and small woodlands, nevertheless this precaution has saved 
more than one hunter’s life. 

Many a man has been killed in the woods because some tender- 
foot shot at a noise or at a half-seen movement. Never pull your 
trigger until you know exactly what you are shooting at. How 
would you feel if one of your family, or any one for that matter, 
was sent into eternity and you were the cauSe. You can prevent 
such a catastrophe by taking every precaution you know and obey- 
ing all laws of hunting to the letter, thereby doing your part in 
trying to protect your fellow man. 

Most people who rend or hear about a hunting accident are apt 
soon to forget about it. For some reason or another, it does not 
seem as vital or as horrible as another form of accident does. 
But it is, and the ultimate results are the same. For instance, 
when the father is killed what an upheaval takes place in the home. 
With him gone, it means in many cases that the children are de- 
prived of proper education, because they must go to work as soon 
as possible in order to replenish funds to keep body and soul to- 
gether for the family. This takes place very often before they 
are mentally or physically fit. 

I could go on relating many more possibilities caused through 
a premature death, when it is the head of the home that is killed 
through the careless handling of a gun. 

I could give you a whole lot of don’ts to think about when you 
go’ hunting but I prefer to pass them by. Instead I am going to 
say a word about the basic causes of accidents. In my opinion, 
the majority of accidents, no matter when they occur, emanate from 
the same general causes:—Lack of ordinary everyday courtesy ; 
Failure to realize personal responsibility; Lack of respect for the 
right of others. 

Courtesy is nothing more nor less than a genuine sense of good 
fellowship between hunters. If you are to be the good sportsman 
you think you are, you must practice to the fullest to show real 
evidence of it by considering the safety of all other sportsmen. 
Again, if you should get on to property which is posted, by all 
means be courteous and ask for permission. Remember you are 
on the property of someone else. Respecting the rights of others is, 
to my mind, purely a case of unselfishness. Remember that the 
other sportsman is just as much entitled to all that goes with 
hunting as you are, and that there is no such thing as a privileged 
class or individual, nor is there any room for such in America. 


Each person should realize that he is responsible for what his gun 
does, from the start of the hunting trip until he returns. Then, and 
only then, will accidents be eliminated from the hunting season. 

Those with years of experience should help others who may be 
going out into the woods for the first time. They should let the 
new’ hunter know from their own experiences all about the handling 
of a gun, and explain why the laws of hunting have been adopted. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity for doing some real service to the 
young and inexperienced hunter. A gun in the hands of a novice 
becomes a real hazard not only to himself but to all other hunters. 
And when you go hunting—GO HUNTING. In other words keep 
your mind on what you are doing and never forget you have a gun 
in your hands that can give you a lot of unbounded joy and good 
sport if properly handled, but life-long Sorrow, misery and regret 
if for a moment you relax from courtesy, consideration of the rights 
of others, and shirk your personal responsibility. 

Be a good sport and play safe all the time, and I feel sure that 
the hunting season for you will be what you want it to become— 
one of happy memories of hunting days spent in safety. It always 
has paid—It always does pay—It always will pay. 


PROTECT FOREST WORKERS 

The splendid manner in which hunters conducted themselves in 
the vicinity of C. C. C. Camps and working crews last season, and 
the extra precautions they took to insure the safety of these work- 
ers, is deserving of the highest commendation. 

The fact that not one of these boys was injured by a hunter last 
season is undeniable proof that the rules of Safety First were 
strictly adhered to by all those who hunted in the vicinity of such 
camps. 

This year the problem is just as important, and requires just as 
much concern on the part of the hunters as it did last year. No 
one should hunt in the vicinity of these camps without keeping al- 
ways in mind the general direction of the area. If he does this 
there will be no danger to the personnel of the camp. In like man- 
ner hunters should also register indelibly in their minds the general 
location of any working crews so they too may be amply protected. 

Do not count on “thick” intervening foliage to stop your shotgun 
charge or your rifle bullet, and therefore take a chance. Foliage 
is deceiving and what appears to be a thick screening of brush and 
trees may turn out to be a comparatively thin camouflage through 
which your missile will easily penetrate and strike a man on the 
other side. 

A hunter who is a sportsman will pass up a good shot every time 
if he is even the least doubtful of the general location of buildings, 
workers, or fellow hunters. What is a piece of game, large or 
small, compared to a human life? 

The killing or wounding of any of these forest workers would re- 
sult in much justified criticism against our hunters, and sportsmen 
in general. 

The Board of Game Commissioners earnestly hopes that every 
reader of the GAME NEws will make a special effort to pass this ad- 
vice along to others. And if you happen to be the secretary of a 
sportsmen’s association do not fail to bring it to the attention of 
your entire membership, in special meeting if necessary. By so 
doing you might save a life. 


CLOSE C.C.C. ROADS ON GAME LANDS 

WHEREAS, it appears to the Members of the Board of Game 
Commissioners, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, that the 
numerous roads recently developed through and into remote native 
game territory, for the benefit of better fire protection, will like- 
wise destroy natural native game refuges; and 

WHERBDAS, innumerable interested sportsmen’s groups, have peti- 
tioned that such roads be closed to public vehicle travel; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Board of Game Com- 
missioners under authority provided in Article VIII, Section 840, 
of an Act of General Assembly, approved the 14th day of May, 
A. D. 1925; P. L. 798; unanimously approved the closing to public 
vehicular traffic all roads commonly known as Citizens Conservation 
Corps roads, or any vehicle road otherwise constructed on State 
Game Lands, excepting any State, County or Township road, or 
any road upon which formerly occupied habitation is dependent for 
ingress and egress; provided, however, that all such roads so closed 
for public use shall be properly designated by the erection of barrier 
with a sign bearing the words: “Emergency Fire Trail—Vehicle 
Trespass Prohibited.” 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That nothing in this resolution 
shall be construed to prohibit the use of a vehicle on any road so 
designated by either an authorized employe of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, or the Department of Forests and Waters, in 
the actual performance of their official duties, or any person work- 
ing under their supervision, or any citizen engaged in the control 
of forest fire. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any person who shail violate 
any of the provisions of this resolution shall be liable for prose- 
cution and the penalties prescribed by Article VIII, Section 842, 
of an Act of General Assembly, approved the 24th day of May, 
A. D. 1923, P. L. 359. 

This resolution, upon a motion, duly seconded, and unanimously 
carried, was approved by the Board of Game Commissioners in 
executive session the 24th day of September, A. D. 1934. 

ATTEST: Ernest E. Harwood, 
Executive Secretary 

















HEADQUARTERS LOYALSOCK STATE GAME FARM, LYCOMING COUNTY 


Game Production Costs Down 


By RALPH L. ECKENSTEIN, Member, Board of Game Commissioners 


E have all heard the remark, and prob- 
ably many of us have made it our- 
selves, that we are in the machine age. 

This is not only true in banking, industry, 
farming and the household, but it is also true 
in game propagation, proof of which will 
be found later in this article. 

Pennsylvania has just about reached the 
end of the sixth year of operating game 
propagation farms. Two of these farms, 
namely, the Jordan State Game Farm, in 
Lawrence County, and the Fisher State Game 
Farm, in Montgomery County, will have had 
six complete propagation seasons with the 
close of 1934. The State Wild Turkey Farm, 
in Juniata County, is completing its fifth 
year; the quail propagation farm, which is 
part of the Fisher State Game Farm, is clos- 
ing its third season; the Loyalsock State 
Game Farm, in Lycoming County, has com- 
pleted its first season of ringneck pheasant 
propagation. 

When the first State Game Farms were 
established, in 1929, many were in doubt as 
to the wisdom of investing in an enterprise 
about which so little was known. However, 
game conservation administration would not 
be in its splendid position today if the Federal 
and State Governments had not taken proper 
action at critical times. Up to 1929 Pennsyl- 
vania depended entirely on privately oper- 
ated game farms for its supply of ringneck 
pheasants and wild turkeys for restocking 
purposes. Bob-white quail were imported 
from Mexico, and very little progress in im- 
proving methods of game bird propagation 
had been made, and game offered for sale 
brought very high prices, due to limited 
production. 

As the number of sportsmen increased, 
there was a corresponding increase in de- 
mands for game of all kinds for distribution, 
and those in charge of game administration 
turned to exotic game for relief and selected 
the ringneck pheasant, That sound judgment 


was exercised in this selection has been quite 
definitely demonstrated, and it has con- 
tributed considerably to the sport of hunt- 
ing during the past few years. 

The protection instincts and knowledge 
which mother nature has so firmly implanted 
in every creature of the wild have been the 
most difficult problem for man to cope with 
in connection with wild life propagation on 
a production basis, and the ringneck has 
yielded more readily than any other species 
to man’s research, providing desirable hunt- 
ing amazingly promptly in regions where 
wing-shot hunting has become practically ex- 
hausted before its introduction. 

Due to the popularity ringneck hunting 
has gained throughout Pennsylvania, the de- 
mand for birds for restocking has constantly 
increased, with the result that the demand 
has been greater than the supply. The es- 
tablishment of our State Gam Farms, there- 
fore, resulted from a combination of causes 
and events that were inevitable. 

It was recognized, and results have proven, 
that but little headway would be made dur- 
ing the first three or four years in the opera- 
tion of the State Farms, for if those en- 
gaged for years in game propagation were 
making little progress, then there was no 
reason to expect a State Game Farm to step 
right into this business and make an im- 
mediate success. At the end of this season, 
which is our sixth, Pennsylvania can lay 
claim to having the best game farm system in 
the world, a statement that can not be re- 
futed in view of the present tremendous 
production of our farms at a cost unbeliev- 
ingly low. 

When our farms were first put into opera- 
tion, the system followed was adopted after 
a study of a number of other State and 
privately owned game farms. Briefly, we 
depended upon the chicken hen for both 
incubating and brooding. Not satisfied to 
continue with a system that had about out- 


lived its usefulness, the Commission sought 
and secured the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College to carry out experiments 
in the mechanical incubation and brooding 
of pheasants, such as had been developed for 
the propagation of the bob-white quail. The 
Pennsylvania State College officials responded 
splendidly, and during 1931 and 1932 much 
was accomplished. Results obtained from 
this experiment, together with success of 
cooperating sportsmen’s associations in this 
work, were so encouraging that in 1933 Penn- 
sylvania installed mechanical equipment on 
its farms and has entirely eliminated the 
chicken hen. Immediately there was a de- 
cided increase in production and a very de- 
sirable decrease in cost of production. 

Let uS examine the production and finan- 
cial figures involving the operation of our 
farms. 

Up to September 1, 1934, the Game Com- 
mission invested capital at all farms to the 
extent of $291,484.38, most of this amount 
represented by land and buildings on which 
there is but little depreciation, This ex- 
penditure, therefore, represents tangible 
assets to the sportsmen which have a real 
value and long life. 

Perhaps if the record of one farm is ex- 
amined before the collective farm figures 
are considered, a better picture of progress 
can be shown. The Fisher State Game Farm 
will serve for this purpose. 

FISHER FARM COSTS 


Capital Investment ........... $89,383.64 
dee ee 62,414.10 
Total expended ....... .. $151,797.74 


FISHER FARM PRODUCTION 
(Ringneck Pheasants) 
Unit Decrease in 


Year Number Cost Unit Cost 
ee 1,267 $5.09 ink 
Co 4,136 4.44 $.65 
ere 8,708 3.28 1.81 


1929-32 ....... 13,044 2.65 2.44 
1929-33 ....... 28,090 1.70 3.39 
1929-34 ....... 48,090 1.29 3.80 


You will note from the above that there has 
been a total production of 48,349 (1934 year 
not complete) averaging $1.29 to produce. 
You will also note that in six years there 
has been a reduction in unit cost of $3.80. 
The largest increase in production was made 
beginning with the 1933 season, when the 
Game Commission modernized its game farms, 
In order that a fair comparison may be 
made, the record of the Jordan State Game 
Farm is as follows: 

JORDAN STATE GAME FARM 


Capital Investment ........... $ 76,072.84 
Operating Costs ............+. 67,435.62 
Total expended ......... $143,508.46 


JORDAN FARM PRODUCTION 
(Ringneck Pheasants) 
Unit Decrease in 


Year Number Cost Unit Cost 
MC seins cee 1,831 $5.31 — 
OS 7 5,119 4.59 $.72 
AE 6 ves 0 13,250 2.41 2.90 
Sy ee 18,338 2.34 2.97 
ee 26,055 2.11 8.20 
Te 44,230 1.52 3.79 


As at the Fisher Farm, the Jordan Farm 
shows a steady increase in production and 
a steady decrease in cost per bird produced. 
A remarkable similarity exists in these cost 
figures, in that at each of the pheasant farms 
there has been a decrease of practically $3.80 
in the unit cost. 

The Loyalsock State Game Farm has just 
completed its first season of pheasant propa- 
gation and the 7,380 pheasants produced this 
year cost exactly $1.06 each. 

The same encouraging results have been 
accomplished at the State Wild Turkey Farm. 
The first birds produced in 1930 cost $14.79 
each and at the end of the 1984 season the 
cost was just $3.52, a reduction in five years 
of $11.27, and it is believed in another year 
or two this figure will be reduced by a 
dollar or more. Only last winter a producer 
of wild turkeys in the Ozark Mountain 
section of Missouri offered the Game Com- 
mission 2,000 wild turkeys at $15.00 each, 
explaining that he had sold some to the 


Federal Government and was anxious to dis- 
pose of his surplus stock before spring, and 
therefore he was willing to let them go at 
that price. The price asked by this producer 
is no exception, for practically all breeders 
of well marked wild turkeys will not sell 
under $15.00 and a few ask as high as $25.00 
for a good turkey. 

The average cost of each wild turkey pur- 
chased by the Game Commission during 1929, 
1930 and 1931 was $8.63. 

Now let us consider another side of the 
State Game Commission’s Game Farms, and 
what they have meant to the sportsmen, This 
year our three pheasant farms will have 
raised more than 45,000 ringnecks. While 
there are several hundred licensed game 
propagators, it is to be doubted if there were 
15,000 birds produced by private farms in 
Pennsylvania in 1934. 

The bob-white quail propagating farm is 
part of the Fisher State Game Farm. The 
Game Commission did not start to produce 
this wonderful little game bird until the 1932 
season, That year 2,723 birds were produced 
at a cost of $3.43 each; in 1933, 4,596 quail 
costing $2.44 each were raised, and this 
year better than 5,500 birds have been shipped 
to date and the cost this year will not ex- 
ceed $1.50 each. 

For years the Game Commission depended 
on the importers of quail from Mexico to 
furnish these birds for restocking purposes. 
Under a ruling of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, no quail could be im- 
ported after midnight of April 30. This meant 
that birds shipped to Pennsylvania began to 
arrive anytime after April Ist each year, and 
the contrast in climates proved to be too 
much of a handicap for the successful re- 
stocking of these birds. Mexican quail cost 
at that time on the average of $2.16, and 
hand-raised birds up to 1933 were demanding 
a price of from $4.00 to $5.00 each. It looks 
like good business for the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania to raise their own quail and re- 
sults have proven that it was a step in the 
right direction. 

The supply of hand reared quail in Penn- 
sylvania is negligible, not more than 1,000 
of these birds being produced for the market 
this year. 


Our State farms were the first in the world 
to undertake the propagation of game birds 
by the incubator-brooder method on such 
a large scale. No farms, privately or State 
owned, that were in operation years before 
our farms were organized come anywhere 
near the production record created by the 
State Game Farms this year. 

Few sportsmen, especially those who enjoy 
bird shooting, realize that their sport is a 
luxury. A review of production cost indi- 
cates that the cost of hunting privileges in 
Pennsylvania, that is $2.00, is less than the 
actual cost of one day’s bag limit of ring- 
neck pheasant. To reduce the cost of this 
luxury, production of game, both under 
natural and artificial methods, must be in- 
creased. This is especially true of increased 
production at the State Game Farms. Each 
year, through experience, just a few more 
birds can be produced without materially 
increasing expenses. The additional birds 
produced without materially increasing over- 
head expense will, of course, reduce the pro- 
duction cost per bird. 

In addition to the production of over 
45,000 pheasants for release this year, the 
Game Commission also distributed more 
than 7,500 day old pheasant chicks to sports- 
men’s organizations equipped to properly 
brood them, and 40,000 eggs to sportsmen 
and farmers. Early reports indicate that 
better than 60% of these chicks reached re- 
leasing age. 

Years ago, when the first pheasants were 
released in Pennsylvania, it was thought 
that they would never become naturalized 
and acclimated in this State, that because 
of their ground feeding habits our winters 
would be a hardship they could not over- 
come. In a year or two this idea had to be 
discarded, as the ringneck took hold so 
readily that today it has assumed a very 
important position in the list of our game 
birds. It has increased in such numbers 
and has spread throughout the agricultural 
areas so successfully as to provide an alter- 
nate for the ruffed grouse, thus reducing the 
numbers of shooters in the grouse country. 
This of itself has proven the value of the 
ringneck and justifies the continuation of 
State Game operations in Pennsylvania. 





PANORAMA OF. MODERN BROODER HOUSES AT LOYALSOCK STATE GAME FARM 
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FAIR DIVISION OF GAME 


The new policy of restocking depleted 
areas of the Commonwealth with wildlife 
adopted by the Game Commission some time 
ago has proved to be by far the fairest and 
most efficient method of carrying on this 
important work. Under it game is never 
released on lands which are posted against 
hunting, nor on areas which are open only 
to a privileged few. It is released only on 
areas that are closed to hunting entirely, 
such as game refuges, or on lands which are 
wholly open to public hunting. Game dis- 
tribution is no longer a matter of simply 
taking it out some place and letting it go. 
Today it is handled systematically through 
the District Game Protectors in each county. 
who personally see that it is released in the 
areas most suitable to its natural repro- 
duction. ; 

This is as it should be, for in the first 
place the Game Protector knows better than 
any one else which sections of his county 
need replenishing most, and further, every 
Protector in the State has been carefully 
schooled in the Selection of the proper cover 
and other natural environment of the game 
he receives, whether it be ringnecked pheas- 
ants, quail, wild turkeys, rabbits, raccoons, 
or any other species. 

The Game Commission in outlining this 
system does not ignore for a moment indi- 
vidual sportsmen or sportsmen’s associations 
who indicate a desire to accompany and 
assist Game Protectors when they release 
game. To the contrary, they are grateful 
for such wholehearted support, as once they 
participate in this activity and know where 
the birds and animals are released, they 
inevitably take a keener interest in it, 
especially during the winter months when 
food is scarce. 

The Commission wishes further to make it 
clear te all sportsmen in the State that no 
one individual or organization may expect 
to be specially favored as regards the amount 


of game to be allocated or released by tie_ 


Protector. There have been criticisms from 
time to time, though admittedly few, to the 





They are there, there, there with 
Jarth immortal 

(Citizens, I give you friendly warn- 
ing), 

The things that truly last when men 
and time have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania 

morning. 


this 


—Rudyard Kipling. 











effect that appeals from influential politicians 
have been the means of having some parts 
of the State stocked more heavily than 
others, but every sportsman who has ob- 
served this function of the Game Commission 
knows that no outside influence of any sort 
has any bearing whatever on the amount 
allocated or where it is placed. 

It is readily understood that many influen- 
tial individuals are usually besieged by their 
many constituents with requests to assist 
them in one way or another. And it is only 
natural that they receive requests for game, 
which they in turn forward to the offices of 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg. These 
and thousands of other requests of a similar 
nature reach the Game Commission daily 
during the restocking seaSon, but none are 
given preference over the other. All requests 
are handed to the Game Protector in the 
county in which they originate, as he is in 
position to notify the applicant whether or 
not, according to his plan of distribution, it 
ean be filled. It is inconceivable the number 
of requests for game which are received, 
many from individuals in the same area, 
and it was for this reason that the Com- 
mission sometime ago imposed this duty upon 
the local Game Protectors. 

The Board appreciates every effort on the 
part of local sportsmen’s organizations to 
assist in this distribution and worthwhile 
work. 





A tiger bittern, a bird about the size of 
a large chicken, which ornithologists say 
is a native of South America, alighted ex- 
hausted on a street car in Philadelphia 
after a storm and high winds. 





ATTEND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Hon. Adolf Muller, President of the Board 
of Game Commissioners, accompanied by 
Ernest E, Harwood, the Executive Secretary, 
attended the 28th convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners at Montreal, Can- 
ada, on September 10 and 11. A report of 
the proceedings of the conference has not 
been made available yet but just as soon 
as it does appear the GAME News will carry 
a brief resume of those items which may 

be of particular interest to our hunters. 


GAME FARMS SET NEW RECORD 


The Pennsylvania Game Farms in 1934 
have set a production record never before 
equaled by any state or privately owned 
game farm system. From January 1, 1924, 
to September 20, 1934, the four State Game 
Farms have shipped the following birds for 
restocking purposes: 438,995 ringneck pheas- 
ants, 5,825 bob-white quail, 2,090 wild tur- 
keys, and 833 wild ducks. Further shipments 
which will be made before the end of this 
year will increase the production for restock- 
ing purposes to approximately the following: 
45,000 ringneck pheasants, 7,000 bob-white 
quail, 2,500 wild turkeys, and, 1,000 wild 
ducks. 

Not all the game raised at the farms will 
be shipped for restocking purposes, as part 
of this stock is needed for breeding pur- 
poses. The following figures show the actual 
and expected production of the four farms 
for the year 1934: Ringneck pheasant eggs 
produced, 135,428; ringneck pheasant eggs 
shipped to sportsmen and farmers, 36,375; 
Reeves’ pheasant eggs produced, 879; bob- 
white quail eggs produced, 16,701; wild tur- 
key eggs produced, 6,916; wild turkey eggs 
shipped to sportsmen and farmers, 628; 
estimated number of ringneck pheasants pro- 
duced, 46,500; estimated number of Reeves’ 
pheasants produced, 100; estimated number 
of bob-white quail produced, 7,500; estimated 
number of wild turkeys produced, 2,685; 
estimated number of wild ducks produced, 
1,100; number of day-old pheasant chicks 
shipped to sportsmen, 4,984; and number of 
day-old turkey poults shipped to sportsmen, 
100. 

In addition to the birds listed above, the 
farms have produced a number of fancy 
pheasants used for exhibition purposes. Also, 
at the Fisher Game Farm approximately 90 
Hungarian partridges and 15 ruffed gronse 
have been raised and are being held for 
breeding stock. The cottontail rabbit prop- 
agating experiments being carried on will 
probably produce approximately 500 cotion- 
tail rabbits which will be used for restocking 
purposes. Taken all in all, therefore, it can 
be seen that the State Game Farms will 
have released during the year for restocking 
purposes approximately 56,000 head of zame. 
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VIOLATOR SENTENCED 

It only took a jury of Bedford Cuunty 
farmers twenty-eight minutes, on September 
22nd, to determine and return their verdict 
of “guilty” to a charge of “Aggravated 
Assault and Battery,” when the Common- 
wealth had completed its evidence that Clay 
Brotemarkle, held in the Bedford County 
jail since last February, had committed an 
assault upon Game Refuge Keeper Orrie EF. 
Smith, on October 9, 1933. 

The case was an outgrowth of an action 
brought when Smith in attempting to arrest 
the defendant, was threatened with the loss 
of his life, at the hands of Brotemarkle, who 
with shotgun in hand successfully °luded 
arrest until his wife appeared on the scene 
and jointly assaulted the officer. 

Honorable Harry C. James, President 
Judge of Bedford County, passed sentence 
upon the convicted defendant on September 
24th, in one of the most successful prosecu- 
tions of its kind ever brought by the Game 
Commission. 

Brotemarkle was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $500.00, and undergo imprisonment for 
not less than one and one-half years or more 
than three years in the Western Penitentiary 
at Pittsburgh. 

This sentence adds to his long criminal 
record, he having been convicted of a viola- 
tion of the Mann White Slave Act, serving 
fifteen months in the Atlanta, Georgia, Fed- 
eral Penitentiary. Later convicted of un- 
lawful possession of firearms and a breach 
of the Excise Act in Canada, he was fined, 
imprisoned and deported. He has _ also 
served a number of shorter sentences in 
Maryland and West Virginia. 

The case oy investigated and preprred 
for trial by W. C. Shaffer, Deputy Executive 
Secretary. 

The defendant was represented in court 
by Charles R. Mock, Esquire, and Richard 
Snyder, Esquire, attorneys-at-law, while the 
Commonwealth was represented by Richard 
W. Lins, Esquire, district attorney. 


TRANSPORTING SMALL GAME 


With the approach of the small game 
season, it again becomes necessary to remind 
sportsmen of the laws governing the trans- 
portation of small game. 

Nearly all sportsmen, it appears, are fully 
acquainted with the provisions under which 
large game may be transported, but few give 
much consideration to the regulations for 
transporting small game. 

Section 711 of the Game Code declares it 
unlawful to transport small game or any 
part thereof by common carrier, automobile 
or vehicle of any kind, unless accompanied 
by the owner. 

When small game is being transported by 
vehicle and accompanied by the owner it 
must be carried openly as hand baggage, 
without cover, or in the hunting coat or 
game bag, in such manner as will permit 
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easy examination. Transportation by pack- 
age or boxed container is only lawful if each 
container is properly marked, giving the 
name and address of the owner, county in 
which the game was killed and the number 
of each species contained in the package. 

Officers searching cars for game illegally 
killed, upon finding more than the quantity 
permitted by law in possession of the sports- 
men, are usually told the excess game is 
owned by a friend, and the possessor is only 
transporting it for his friend. SUCH 
TRANSPORTATION IS UNLAWFUL. 

Investigations by officers find the greater 
percentage of such statements untrue, and 
that the law has been flagrantly violated by 
unethical sportsmen. 

Do not subject yourself to a rigid investi- 
gation and heavy penalties by unlawfully 
accommodating your friends. LET BACH 
SPORTSMAN TRANSPORT HIS OWN 
KILL OF GAME. 





PROSECUTIONS 

During September officers of the 
Game Commission brought 82 prose- 
cutions to completion. Outstanding 
among these were the apprehension 
of seven deer killers, all of whom 
were either fined or given heavy jail 
sentences in Clearfield County. Other 
violations included: Killing squir- 
rels and other game in close season, 
bounty frauds, hunting without li- 
cense, aliens possessing dogs and 
guns, training dogs illegally and a 
number of fish cases, 





GAME PROTECTOR IS NOW 
TARGET OF (Matrimony) 
HUNTERS 


Game Protector Walter Middleton, of Dela- 
ware County, lives next door to a Baptist 
Church. This church is located on a Street 
corner. Many churches, as we know, have 
their parsonages adjoining the church. Ona 
number of occasions the Middletons have had 
young couples call at their home and inquire 
for the minister. The smiles on their faces 
and the new clothes they wore indicated their 
mission, but while Game Protectors are em- 
powered to administer oaths and affidavits 
in certain cases, they have never been em- 
powered to perform wedding ceremonies. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


Division meetings for regular officers of 
the Board of Game Commissioners have been 
held in all seven Divisions of the State dur- 
ing the past six weeks, for the purpose of 
bringing the men together to discuss enforce- 
ment work and plans for the approaching 
hunting season, 

Game and food conditions were reported 
favorable, and plans were laid for an inten- 
sive enforcement program. All officers par- 
ticipating in these meetings reported food 
conditions good, and indications are that 
there will be a very successful hunting 
season. 

John B. Ross, Director of Game Protection, 
attended all of the meetings and instructed 
the officers in the proper handling of the 
work. 
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HUNTING LICENSE 
REVOCATIONS 


During their last convention, the Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs <dopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Game Commission to 
publish a list of those persons denied the 
right to hunt in Pennsylvania. Believing it 
to be a means of more thoroughly checking 
on any who might seek further to violate the 
law by hunting before the expiration of the 
revocation period, the Commission concurred 
in the reSolution. Accordingly there is listed 
below all revocations now effective: (The 
date shown after each name shows the date 
of expiration of the revocation period.) 


Brown, James, Cowansville, Armstrong Co., 7-6-35. 
Addis, George H., 913 Buttonwood St., Reading, Berks 
Co.. 7-6-35. 


Reigel, Clarence, R. D. 2, Kutztown, Berks Co., 7-5-35. 


Ellis, Sterling, Wysox, Bradford Co., 7-5-36. 
Blades, Alex., 134 Henserson Ave., Norwood. Bucks 
Co., 7-6-35. 


Terhorst, Geo. C., 40 Blizabeth St., Mt. Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh, Butler Co., 7-6-35. 

Bauer, Henry, 292 George St., St. Marys, Cameron Co., 
7-5-36. 

Beatty, 7-5-36. 


Robert M., Bellevue, Cameron Co., 


Gnan, John, 650 Morris St., St. Marys, Cameron Co., 
7-5-36. 
Lurting, Clarence W.. 516 Federal St., Pittsburgh, 


Cameron Co., 7-5-37. 
Mecca, Paul, St. Marys, Cameron Co., 7-6-35. 


Siecker, Walter, St. Marys. Cameron Co., 7-6-55. 
Stewart, Homer, Graceton. Cameron Co., 7-5-35. 
Nagle, Dennis, Sinnamahoning, Cameron Co., 9-24-35. 


Marvin, John, R. D. 2, Weatherly, Carbon Co., 7-5-36. 


Ellenbarger, Stewart, Warriors Mark, Centre Co., 

Fye, Archie, Nanty-Glo, Centre Co., 7-6-35. 

Mihalik, Andrew, Clarence, Centre Co., 7-5-36. 

Pinnin, Michael, 1420 3rd Ave., Altoona. Centre Co., 
7-5-36. 

Waxmunsky, Frank, Clarence, Centre Co., 7-5-35. 

Wolfe, William, Spring Mills, Centre Co., 7-5-35. 


Fisher, Harold. Shippenville, Clarion Co., 7-5-36. 
Hannold, Norris, Shippenville, Clarion Co., 7-5-35 


Baughman, Bernard, Fryburg, Clarion Co., 9-24-36. 

Ochs, Fred S., Lucinda, Clarion Co., 7-5-35. 

Brigham, Geo T., 149 Comrie Ave., Braddock, Clear- 
field Co., 7-6-35. 

vane Joseph, R. D. 1, Hickory, Clearfield Co.. 

Main, C. A., Chestwick, Clearfield Co., 7-6-35. 


Popp, John C., Westland, Clearfield Co., 7-5-36. 
Sawyer. G. W., Curry Run, Clearfield Co., 7-5-35. 
Volucci, James, Curwensville, Clearfield Co., 7-5-36. 


Williams, Don H., 459 Neshannock Ave., New Castle, 
Clearfield Co., 7-68-35. 
King, Wm., R. D. Burnside, Clearficld Co.. 9-24-35. 
Miller, A. J., R. D. Mahaffey, Clearfield Co., 9-24-35. 
Miller, Oran, R. D. Mahaffey, Clearfield Co., 9-24-35. 
Condon, Grover, Clearfield, Clearfield Co., 9-24-36. 
Keeler, William, Clearfield, Clearfield Co., 9-24-36. 
Morrison, Floyd, Clearfield, Clearfield Co.. 9-24-36. 


Price, Grover, Clearfield, Clearfield Co.. 9-24-36. 


Popp, Wm. J., Westland, Clearfield Co., 9-24-36. 

Able, Robert, Tammarack, Clinton Co., 7-5-35. 

Bilbey, Chancey. Star Route, Lock Haven, Clinton 
Co., 7-5-85. 

Casey, Henry, 18 Diem St., Rechester, N. Y., Clinton 
Co., 7-6-35. 

Eisenberg, H. J., 9 Diem St., Rochester, N. Y.. Clin- 
ton Co., 7-6-35. 


a John, 1632 16th St., Renovo, Clinton Co., 

i-©-d0. 

Glace, Henry, Karthaus. Clinton Co., 7-6-36. 

Glenn, Norman E., 364 W. Park St., Lock Haven, Clin- 
ton Co., 7-5-35. 

McGonigal, C. C., Pottersdale, Clinton Co., 7-6-35. 

McGonigal, Harry. Pottersdale, Clinton Co., 7-6-35. 

Mauck, Earl K., R. D. Salona, Clinton Co., 7-5-36. 

Miller, Jos. A.,, 783 S. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y., 
Clinton Co,, 7-6-35. 

Mincer, Edw. M.. 5 Brown S&t., 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Reisdorf, Chas. R., 414 Caroline St., Rochester, N. Y., 
Clinton Co., 7-6-35. 

Seyler, Lynn, 360 E. Church St., Lock Haven, Clinton 
Co.. 7-5-35. 

Smith, Joseph 0., R. D., Salona, Clinton Co., 7-5-37. 

Waltz, Harry C., Lock Haven, Clinton Co., 7-5-35. 

Kunes, Dewey, Lock Haven, Clinton Co.. 9-24-36. 

Lovett, Irvin. Lackawanna, N. Y., Clinton Co., 9-24-35. 

Robb, Merrill, Blanchard, Clinton Co., 9-24-37. 

Spangler. Russell, Blanchard, Clinton Co., 9-24-36. 

Spangler, Thos., Blanchard, Clinton Co., 9-24-36. 

Summerson, Ward, Drurys Run, Clinton Co., 9-24-36. 

Fullmer, George, 169 William St., Bloomsburg, Colum 
bia Co.. 7-6-35. 


Lock Haven, Clinton 


Finkenbinder, W. E., Star Route, Carlisle, Cumber- 
land Co., 7-6-35. 

Flickinger, George, 7201 Penn Ave., York, Cumber- 
land Co., 7-5-35. 

Hipple, Harrison, (No address). Cumberland Co., 5-6-36. 

Hoover, Nevin, 238 W. Phila St., York, Cumberland 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Singer. Norman, R. D. 4, Newville, Cumberland Co., 


7-6-35. 
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Thomas. Clever, R. D. 2, Shippensburg, Cumberland 
Co., 7-6-35. 
Thomas, J. L., R. D. 2, Shippensburg, Cumberland Co., 
7-6-35. 
Wolf, Danny, 
7-5-36. 
Allegretto, Louis. R. D., Wilcox, Elk Co., 7-5-36. 
Burgland, O. W., Johnsonburg, Elk Co., 7-6-35. 
Felbbauer, R., St. Marys, Elk Co., 7-6-35. 
Fox, Roland, Weedville, Blk Co.. 7-5-35. 
Gerhard, F. B., Medix Run, Elk' Co., 7-6-35. 
Green, A. B., St. Marys, Elk Co., 7-6-35. 
Heckman, Edward, Benezette, Elk Co., 7-6-35. 


R. D., Shippensburg, Cumberland Co., 





Bixler, Wm. B., R. D. 2, Ephrata, Lancaster Co., 
7-5-35. 

Axe, Norman, 411 Bell Ave., New Castle, Lawrence 
Co., 7-5-36 


Bordner, Paul, Lickdale, Lebanon Co., 7-6-35. 

Showers. Stephen, Annville, Lebanon Co., 9-7-39. 

Henry, Dr. Fred E., 302 8. 35th St., Allentown, Lehigh 
Co., 7-5-36. 

Kukitz, Frank, Coplay, Lehigh Co., 10-25-36. 

Moyer, Raymond, Alburtus, Lehigh Co., 9-8-35. 

Ascani, John, 105 Bellus Court, Exeter, Luzerne Co., 
7-6-35. 

Bodock, Michael, 
Co.. 7-5-36. 
Bolton, Abram, R. D. 1, Mt. Top, Luzerne Co., 7-5-36, 

Cragle, Ruben, Bear Creek. Luzerne Co., 17-5-35. 

Fehlinger, Frank, 23% Darragh St., Laurel Run, Lu- 
zerne Co., 7-5-35. 

Guidarelli, Filippo, 23 Farrel St., Plainsville, Luzerne 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Hynosky, Walter, 29 Cain St., W. Nanticoke. Luzerne 
Co., 7-6-35. 

Karpinski, Polycarp, 21 Cain St., W. Nanticoke, Lu- 
zerne Co., 7-6-35. 

Karpinski, Russel, 21 Cain St.. W. Nanticoke. Luzerne 
Co., 7-86-35. 

Kline, Scott, 84 W. Main St., Shickshinny, Luzerne 
Co., 7-5-36. 


822 Breaker St., Parsons, Luzerne 


Kremtsky, Peter, 428 Grove St., Old Forge. Luzerne 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Kulp, George, Hunlocks Creek, Luzerne Co., 7-6-35. 

Lechetti, Settimo, 11 Law St., Pittston, Luzerne Co., 
7-6-35. 

Luton, Benjamin, Bear Creek, Luzerne Co., 7-5-36. 

Mularezyk, Bernard, R. 77 8. Main St., Ashley, Luzerne 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Olson, William, R. D. 2, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne Co., 
7-6-36. 

Peak, George, Hollywood, Hazleton, R. D., Luzerne 
Co., 7-6-35. 

Reilly, Arthur W.. R. DO. 1, White Haven, Luzerne 
Co., 7-6-35. 


Wobb, Bart, R. D. 2, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne Co., 7-6-36. 
Wilson. Chas, (colored), 26 S. State St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne Co., 7-6-35. 


Aberhold, Howell, R. D. 2, Williamsport, Lycoming 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Harer, Melvin, 217 Clinton St., Lock Haven, Lycoming 
Co., 7-7-35. 

Miller, Ralph L., 838 Railway St.. Williamsport, Ly- 
coming Co., 7-5-35. 

Trick, J. Harvey, R. D. 4, Muncy, Lycoming Co., 
7-5-35. 


Bowers, Boyd, Wrights, McKean Co., 7-5-35. 


Crowe. Clare L., Port Allegany, McKean Co., 7-5-35. 


The photos above and below show “lick” trees with scaffolds, 
From these vantage points illegal deer killers take heavy toll. 
Photos submitted by Arthur G. Logue, Coudersport. 


Jinks, Walter R., 306 First Ave., Johnsonburg, Elk 
Co., 7-5-36. 

Kear, Lee, Weedville, Elk Co., 7-5-35. 

Martin, Louis, Vandergrift. Elk Co., 


Mosier, Charles, Dagus Mines,. Elk Co., 


Mosier, Thomas, Dagus Mines. Elk Co., 

Salesoni, Joseph, Benezette, Elk Co., 7-6- 

Sherry, C. F.. R. D., Mayport, Elk Co., 7-5-35. 

Skerjanc, Jack. Durant City, Elk Co., 

Tiraboschi, Joe, Weedville (Present address unknown), 
Elk Co., 7-5-36. 

Tyler, Milford, Byrnedale, Elk Co., 7-5-35. 


Wentzel, E. G., 111 N. Aiken Ave., Pittsburgh. Elk 
Co., 7-6-35. 

Westoven, Wm., Kersey, Elk Co., 7-5-36. 

Woodring, Derlin, Benezette, Elk Co., 7-6-35. 
Beardsley, Roscoe. 58 Wall St., Northeast, Erie Co., 
7-6-35. 

Hemme, Norbert, Erie, Erie Co., 9-24-35. 

Wertz, Warren, R. D., Hollidaysburg, Blair Co., 7-7-35. 

Brecht, Ross, Endeavor. Forest Co., 7-5-35. 

Cramer, Arthur, Nebraska, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 

Cussins, James, Nebraska, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 

Dunham, S. E., Turnkeyville. Forest Co., 7-5-36. 

Elder, David, Espyville, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 

McCrumb, C. C., New Wilmington, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 

McFarland, Reed, New Wilmington. Forest Co., 7-5-35. 


Neal, Guy L., New Wilmington, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 


Paul, Merwin D., Kellettville, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 
Ravmer, Ed., Nebraska. Forest Co., 7-5-35. 
Wolfe, John V., Kellettville, Forest Co., 7-5-35. 


Cook, Ralph D., R. D. 1, Fayetteville, Franklin Co., 


1-30-43. 

Wiles, Harry. R. D. 1, Fayetteville, Franklin Co., 
7-5-35. 

Salmon, J. E., Chambersburg, Franklin Co., 9-24-36. 

Knable, Sylvester, McConnellsburg, Fulton Co., 7-6-35. 

Lemmon, Wm. §., Jollytown, Greene Co.. 7-5-35. 

Thompson, Harry W., R. D. 2, Mt. Joy, Huntingdon 
Co., 7-6-36. 

Enty, Maurice, Pansy, Jefferson Co., 7-5-35. 

Fanucci. Lawrence, Stemp Creek, Jefferson Co., 7-5-35. 

Geist, John, Pansy, Jefferson Co., 7-5-35. 

Haight, Ira, Sigol, Jefferson Co., 7-6-36. 

Sackash, Mike, Cramer, Jefferson Co., 7-7-42. 

Shaffer. Mal, Sigel, Jefferson Co., 7-6-35. 

Taylor, Fred, 235 Front St., Punxsutawney, Jefferson 
Co., 7-5-36. 

Wileman, Darwin, Port Royal, Juniata Co., 7-6-35. 


Moletosta, Joseph, 2600 Stafford Ave., Minooka. Lacka- 


wanna Co.. 7-5-35. 
Lorenzetti. Domonick, 749 Miller St., Eynon, Lacka- 
wanna Co., 7-7-35. 





Tanner, Glenn, Corydon, McKean Co., 7-5-35. 
Unverdor, Edward, R. D., Eldred, McKean Co., 7-5-36. 

Carrow, Francis, Hazlehurst, McKean Co.. 9-24-36. 
Polio, Joe, Hazelhurst, McKean Co., 9-24-36. 

Palmiter, John, R. D., Kinzua, McKean Co., 9-24-36. 

Gelesky. Walter, 2 Broadway, Farrell, Mercer Co., 
7-5-35. 

Johnson, Walter, R. D. 6, Mercer. Mercer Co., 7-5-35. 

Snodgrass, W. J, 15216 Parkgrove Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Mercer Co., 7-7-35. 

Petrick, George, Greenvilie. Mercer Co., 9-24-36. 

Buskirk, Jake E., Gilbert, Monroe Co., 7-5-35. 


DePue, Charles, Cresco, Monroe Co., 17-6-35. 

Heller, Elmer, Canadensis, Monroe Co., 7-5-35. 

Kadirka, John, 144 W. Market St., Scranton, Monroe 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Siglin, Isaac, Cresco, Monroe C©o., 7-6-35. 

Kolb, Mahlon. R. D. 1, Perkiomenville, Montgomery 
Co.,. 7-5-36. 

Kolb, Wilson, R. D. 1, Perkiomenville, Montgomery 
Co., 7-5-3835. 

Ludwig, Wm., R. D. 2, Schwenksville, Montgomery 
Co., 10-6-34, 

Lukewich, Mathew, 702 MclIlvain St., Chester, Mont- 
gomery Co., 7-5-35. 

Theuer, Carl, 113 S. 38th St., Philadelphia, Montgomery 
Co., 7-5-35. 

Wilson, Clifford, West Point, Montgomery Co., 7-6-35. 

Hooker, John, Lansdale, Montgomery Co., 7-5-36. 

ae tx Herlan, Klingerstown, Northumberland Co., 
7-5-35. 

Buffington, Wm., 360 Cameron Ave., Milton, North- 
umberland Co., 7-5-35. 

Fuller, Earl, R. D. 3, Muncy, Northumberland Co., 
7-5-35. 

Fuller, Evert, R. D. 38, Muncy, Northumberland Co., 
7-5-35. 

Miller, Frank 8., R. D. 1, Fishers Ferry, Northumber- 
land Co., 7-6-35. 

Walburn, Elmer, R. 261 Walnut St., Milton, North- 
umberland Co., 7-5-35. 

Jacobs, Frank W., South Enola, Perry Co., 7-5-35. 

Billig, G. R., Kunkletown, Pike Co., 7-5-36. 

Costello, Edwin R., Bushkill, Pike Co., 7-5-35. 

Hime, Otto, Glen Eyre, Pike Co., 7-5-35. 

Hissam, Warren, Milford, Pike Co., 7-7-35. . 

Howe, Edward, Marshwood, Jessup, Pike Co., 7-6-35. 

Miller, Ralph, R. D. Germansville, Pike Co., 7-5-36. 

Posten, Chas., Greenwood Lake, N. Y., Pike Co., 
7-6-35. 

Rose, Leon, R. D., Greentown, Pike Co., 7-6-35. 

Smith, Glenwood, Kunkletown, Pike Co., 7-5-36. 

Gressel, Frank, 1062 Johnson St., Elmira N. Y., Potter 
Co., Pa., 7-86-35. 

Haines, Clyde. R. D., Sabinsville, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Kaste, Frederick, Akron, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Lehman, Harry W., Mills, Potter Co., 7-5-36. 

Mahon, Earl, Wharton, Potter Co.. 7-5-35. 

Menken, Henry, Germania, Potter Co., 7-6-35. 

Rawson, George W., Germania, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Shepard, Chas. T.. Austin, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Jeffers, Milburne L., Austin, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Wilson, Louis M., Wharton, Potter Co., 7-5-36. 

Worthington, S. H., Coudersport, Potter Co.. 7-5-36. 

Wykoff, Warren, Cross Fork, Potter Co., 7-5-35. 

Kimmel, Rufus, R. D. 1, Ashland, Schuylkill Co., 7-6-35. 

Kublic. Chester, R. D., Port Treverton, Snyder Co., 
7-7-37. 

Green, Philip, Estella, Sullivan Co., 7-5-35. 

Musgrave, Robert B., R. D., Millville, Sullivan Co., 
7-5-35. 

Poust, E. R., 85 8S. Main St., Nangatuck. Conn., 
Sullivan Co., 7-5-35. 

Bush, Edward, Stevens Point, Susquehanna Co., 7-5-36. 

Cognetto, Francisco, 1800 Short Ave., Scranton, Sus- 
quehanna Co,. 7-5-35, 

Mosher, Howard, Brooklyn, Susquehanna Co., 7-5-35. 

Parmelee, F. A., Great Bend, Susquehanna Co., 7-5-35. 

Russel, John, R. D., Elkland, Tioga Co., 7-5-35. 

Main, Wm., Elkland, Tioga Co., 7-5-35. 

Erb, Samuel, R. D., Mifflinburg, Union Co., 7-5-35. 

Neiswender, M. EB., R. D. 1, Millmont, Union Co., 
7-6-35. 

Bump, John, R. D. 1, Kennerdell. Venango Co., 7-6-35. 

Cummings, Wm., Pleasantville, Venango Co., 7-6-35. 

Freeman, Lee, R. D. 1, Polk, Venango Co., 7-5-36. 

Harger. Arthur, R. D. 3, Pleasantville, Venango Co., 
7-6-35. 

Jurkezi, John, R. D. 1, Polk, Venango Co., 7-5-35. 

Kinnear, Artimus, Tionesta, Venango Co., 7-6-35. 

Gantz, Ernest, Tidioute, Warren Co.. 7-5-36. 

Hulings, C. B., R. D. 1, Tidioute, Warren Co., 7-5-35. 

Riecinger, I. C., Tidioute, Warren Co., 7-5-36. 

Torrey. Chas. W., Spartansburg, Warren Co., 7-5-35. 

Wardzinski, Martin, 2311 Reed St., Erie, Warren Co., 
7-5-36. 

Kotcher, Tony, Marianna, Washington Co., 7-24-36. 

Buddenhagen, Chas., Welcome Lake, Wayne Co.. 7-5-35. 

Quinn, Clyde, Seelyville, Wayne Co., 7-5-35. 

Simmons, Edward, Hawley, Wayne Co., 7-5-35. 

Grumbling, Jas. W.. Seward, Westmoreland Co., 7-7-35. 

a ~s Jean J., R. D. Mehoopany, Wyoming Co., 
-5-36. 

Crist, Raymond, 141 E. Hope Alley, York, York Co., 
7-10-38. 

Bergdoll, Dr. F. F., York. York Co., 9-24-37. 


Photo at right shows Penns 
Creek 9s it comes from Co- 
burn. Nittany Mountain in 
far distance. Photo’ by 
Claude E. Musser, Millheim. 
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2. cess peeeuwe 0 0 39 39.00 PE eer 0 1 38 42.00 
SIN x9 wld idle bigs 0.6.5 0 0 82 82.00 ee a 0 0 23 23.00 
Cumberland ........... 0 2 25 33.00 Cumberland......... .. 0 0 10 10.00 
is... kcxasd ss 0 1 28 82.00 Dauphin ... .......... 0 1 6 10.00 
SS oe 0 0 2 2.00 ae ane . 0 0 6 6.00 
4) rer 0 2 14 22.00 | ERS Aa eee 0 0 2 2.00 
MS bc due sa eawap yes 0 0 47 47.00 Ne Cie SA wot we 0 0 18 18.00 
RE SEIPSRSRAR Brora 0 2 47 55.00 Nii seas ous ca cee 0 1 47 51.00 
ES oa <5 Ui bois 0 1 2 6.00 DOUNOE? Wi cskve, cas evers 0 0 6 6.00 
EE Nov cca taeews 0 0 13 18:00 Pease’ 32.2... 5. 0 1 9 13.00 
EE as Goh <n au eleans 0 0 8 8.00 | RRS nen 0 0 2 2.00 
I. 6 a cman «atten 0 0 7 7.00 ES ae aa od 'a-9 0 eh ak 0 1 4 8.00 
Huntingdon ........... 0 4 46 62.00 Huntingdon ...... 0 2 35 43.00 
RIE Sano se au 0 1 53 57.00 pT ES ae nee 0 0 58 58.00 
UR oe. Sur... aaa 'e s debe 0 0 59 59.00 ag apart AIR 0 1 33 87.00 
WEE nee. | by cae 0 1 15 19.00 GUMIRDR isis dS 0 0 18 18.00 
Lackawanna .......... 0 0 19 19.00 Lackawanna .......... 0 0 11 11.00 
WUE. 6s. sagen: » 0 5 15 95.00 2a RAE 0 1 26 30.00 
I | 6.6 Sas « ga ee 0 0 24 24.00 Lawrence ...........0% 0 0 9 9.00 
Tm 3k 0 1 24 28.00 aN NS ne ene aes 0 0 5 5.00 
pS es ee 0 0 32 32.00 ME ok ec ac iw bsedes 0 0 13 13.00 
a a re 0 3 70 82.00 TA: ae Fates 0 8 105 117.00 
Ree ws ei Side 0 8 54 86.00 Lycoming ee ee 0 2 33 41.00 
WE ES hs meme ds 00% 0 0 13 13.00 ES acwiecseues bee 0 0 7 7.00 
WEEE Corie Vckndy iste 0 0 22 22.00 Wheto. isteveus. eiats 0 0 13 13.00 
Re ere 0 0 80 ee | ES ee 0 3 8 20.00 
SIN: = Bx atnrsie tide ogee ae 0 1 13 17.00 WORE | Veh tenectune ; 0 0 17 17.00 
Montgomery .......... 0 2 47 55.00 Montgomery ........ , 0 7 24 52.00 
Mester oie 0 0 8 8.00 ESE DEE Le 0 0 2 2.00 
Northamptor ......... 0 3 11 23.00 Northampton ...... , 0 0 5 5.00 
Northumberland ...... 0 3 30 42.00 Northumberland ...... 0 0 20 20.00 
oe ees oe 0 0 83 ft ee Rae 0 0 16 16.00 
Philadelphia ........ 0 0 Oe ea ad Philadelphia .......... 0 0 po eee 
, | SE ere 0 0 2 2.00 i aE Pe et eee 0 2 8 16.00 
it IE ieee ee 0 0 18 18.00 ee ee eee ee 0 0 19 19.00 
sf rs 0 2 52 60.00 OEE nv ps bcs thes 0 2 53 61.00 
NE ae sn croc dcanl 0 0 12 12.00 | aa ere eee res ee 0 0 9 9.00 
jE EA ae Sons 0 1 213 217.00 ps , EPs ee ere 0 2 218 226.00 
NS SGidie pdestewes 0 0 7 7.00 RRR ‘ 0 2 0 8.00 
Susquehanna .......... 0 0 12 12.00 Susquehanna ..... eye 5 0 0 t 4.00 
ME ose wath co wee at ss 0 2 21 29.00 \ | ie 0 1 3 7.00 
RI « pe cces ee 0 0 9 9.00 eg il le A Yo 0 0 8 8.00 
a ee ee ee 0 0 46 46.00 Venango ...... 0 0 29 29.00 
WOR Sac dicvess cave’ 0 0 45 45.00 LU PR Sr are 0 0 14 14.00 
Washington ........ 0 1 25 29.00 Washington .......... 0 0 8 8.00 
WEE db 640 65a es taews 1 2 7 80.00 We ida Sa aiias Spans 0 2 8 16.00 
Westmoreland ........ 0 2 149 157.00 Westmoreland 0 1 166 170.00 
Lo... ea ae 0 4 16 82.00 | REARS 0 1 12 16.00 
ie VS Pee 0 3 44 56.00 |g ER pe oe 0 4 27 43 .00 

|, rere ey 1 79 2,341 $2,672.00 eer? 0 76 1,937 $2,241.00 


Number of claims for the month—1,513 


Number of claims for month of September—939 
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ee Looking north’ over 
Susquehanna River and 
Montoursville at junction 
APPRECIATION 
Every Pennsylvania hunter should of Loyalsock Creek. Taken 
be a subscriber and reader of ‘“Penn- 
sylvania Game News,” a most inter- a age Seu 
esting and educational monthly maga- tain. 
zine published in Harrisburg ‘in the 
interest of sportsmen.” Its subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per year, is ridic- 
ulously small for the wealth of infor- e 
mation and good reading each issue 
contains. Its companion magazine, 
the “Pennsylvania Angler,” is equally 
as good, and fishermen who are not 
subscribers are missing some mighty CUCKOO VS. SNAKE 
fine fish stories. Both periodicals Dr. Stanley A. Brunner, of Krumsyille, 
are profusely illustrated. I have lit- while driving in the Blue Mountains recently, 
tle or no time to hunt or fish (dad saw stretched across the road a five foot 
drat it), but I enjoy reading the ex- blacksnake which was attacked vigorously 
periences of others as told each by a yellow-billed cuckoo. The bird seized 
month in these two magazines, A the snake by the tail and shook it with all 
dollar spent for hoth of them would the force it had time after time. This con- 
be the best buck you ever invested.— tinued for some time, the snake turning 
From “Pocono Mountaineer,” Cresco, toward the bird, but the bird seemed not to 
Pa. care. Dr. Brunner then decided to end the 
fight and killed the snake with his 410. The 
cuckoo was not even scared but slowly hopped 
to its nest above, which the snake had evi- 
Below: Who says the groundhog can’t 


climb a tree? Gordon Helsel, Asst. Game 
Farmer snapped a picture of this one re- 
cently. The animal is shown hanging from 
a branch 25 feet from the ground. 





dently attacked only to be routed. 


OFFICIAL SUNRISE AND SUNSET 


Sun Rises Sun Sets 


November 1—6:12 A. M. 4:43 P. M. 
= 2—6:13 A. M. 4:42 P. M. 
i 38—6:14 A. M. 4:41 P. M. 
4—6:15 A. M. 4:40 P. M. 
” 5—6:16 A. M. 4:38 P. M. 
a 6—6:18 A. M. 4:87 .B.. M. 
‘i 7—6:19 A. M. 4:36 P. M. 
6 8—6 :20 A. M. 4:35 P. M. 
‘a 9—6 :21 A. M. 4:34 P. M. 
- 10—6:22 A. M. 4:33 P. M. 

11—6 :23 A. M. 4:32 P. M. 
12—6 :24 A. M. 4:31 P. M. 
13—6 :26 A. M. 4:30 P. M. 
14—6 :27 A. M. 4:29 P. M. 
15—6:28 A. M. 4:29 P. M. 
- 16—6:30 A. M. 4:29 P. M. 
se 17—6:31 A. M. 4:28 P. M. 
43 18—6 :32 A. M. 6327 P.-M. 
19—6:33 A. M. 4:27 P. M. 
” 20—6 :36 A. M. 4:27 P. M. 
“i 21—6 :37 A. M. 4:26 P. M. 
as 22—6:38 A. M. 4:26 P. M. 
4 23—6 :39 A. M. 4:25 P. M. 
7 24—6:41 A. M. 4:26 P. M. 
si 25—6 :42 A. M. 4:25 P. M. 
- 26—6 :43 A. M. 4:25 P. M. 
27—6 :44 A. M. 4:24 P. M. 
28—6:46 A. M. 4:25 P. M. 
‘ 29—6 :48 A. M. 4:24 P. M. 
“s 30—6 :50 A. M. 4:25 P. M. 





THEY START THEM EARLY AT 
BELLWOOD 

“Catch them young, and you'll have no 

trouble with them later,” is a wise slogan, 

and many sportsmen’s associations are do- 

ing a fine service by inviting Boy Scouts and 


other boys’ organizations to meet with 
them and keep in touch with sportsmen from 
boyhood. And if such contacts were made 
and kept up, the next generation would 
leave little for our game protectors to do. 

But the Bellwood sportsmen hold the 
record in this: at their recent banquet Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry F. Davis brought their 
THREE-WEEKS-OLD baby to the meeting!! 

Mr. Davis himself came all the way from 
Baltimore to attend. 

May their example find many followers. 


DR. W. B. BELL HEADS NEW UNIT 


Dr. W. B. Bell, who has been in charge of 
the U. S. Biological Survey’s Division of 
Biological Investigations, heads the Bureau’s 
newly created Division of Wildlife Research, 
which includes also the former Divisions of 
Food Habits Reseorch, Fur Resources, and 
Disease Control, now designated as sections 
of the research division. Work formerly 
earried on in the Division of Biological In- 
vestigations will later be organized in appro- 





priate sections of the new unit, and a 
regional organization is being set up for 


carrying on field investigations and making 
contacts with universities, colleges, and other 
scientific agencies. 

Dr. Bell, now in charge of the Bureau’s 
consolidated research work, is a former pro- 
fessor of zoology at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station, and 


hos been associated with the Biological 
Survey since 1916. He is the author of State 
and Federal biological reports, magazine 


articles, and other publications on the life 
history and habits of birds and mammals 
and on wild-life conservation. He has also 
done research work at the zoological station 
in Naples, Italy, and has directed numerous 
biological surveys in the United States. 

He is a member of the Sigma Xi and Alpha 
Zeta honorary scientific fraternities, and 
holds the degrees A.B., M.S., and Ph.D., all 
from the State University of Iowa. 


CROW CONTROL 
By Jack STARK 
Rod and Gun Editor 
Sun-Gazette, Williamsport 


It is my belief, along with thousands of 
other sportsmen, that crows are entirely too 
numerous. Each year the “black robbers” 
take a great toll in small wild life, nor, do 
they confine their depredations to the living 
alone, but take an unholy joy in plundering 
the nests of game birds. Countless numbers 
of eggs are consumed or wantonly destroyed 
each season, 


Crows are with us only a certain period 
each year, namely, the winter, It has been 
ascertained that during the early Spring a 
great migration takes place which termin- 
ates in the plains section of Canada. There 
the crows collect in large bands awaiting 
the call of advancing summer and fall when 
the grain is ripening in the States and they 
will be able to gain a sustenance off the 
land. Until this time they are decidedly ac- 
tive in the Canadian provinces. 


It is estimated that great numbers of 
prairie chickens and young ducks hardly see 
the light of day before their short lives are 
snuffed out by a marauding, hungry crow. 
Likewise with ducks which would eventually 
find their way to the rivers and marsh 
lands of our country. During the Spring 
and Summer the crows fatten themselves 
in the far north, and in late Fall swoop 
down on the farmer and sportsman in the 
United States. Game is plentiful again and 
the farmer’s crops are ripening nicely in the 
fields. 

They return, spread out over the country- 
side and begin their havoc. All Fall and 
Winter the “black robbers” are unceasingly 
bent on feeding their insatiable appetites. 
True, a few farmer lads drag out the .22 
and eliminate some, but this is not control. 
And control is what we need if game con- 
ditions are to improve. 

In the early Winter it is the custom of 
the crows to collect from over the country- 


side and band together in roosts. Thou- 
sands gather in a seemingly agreed upon 
rendezvous. That is the time to properly 


control the crow’s numbers, 
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Some sportsmen will rise to this and say 
that they have organized crow shoot after 
crow shoot, and accounted for hundreds of 
birds in a single night. 
I don’t want to discourage or discontinue 
this admirable practice, but to add another 
and better one to it. Field and Stream car- 
ried a splendid article concerning this ef- 
fective program. Their figures proved in- 
teresting. 


It is the plan of a group of sportsmen, 
during the Fall of the year, to arm them- 
selves with repeating shotguns and visit a 
roost at night. Standing beneath the 
crowded roost, each sportsman at a given 
signal pumps his gun as fast as is possible. 
In the next morning survey hundreds of 
dead crows are found lying on the ground. 
This earnest endeavor will help in commun- 
ities where the coming plan is not practical, 
but is pitifully inadequate in results. Dyna- 
mite is the only way. 


The Illinois sportsmen were the first to 
introduce this economical and highly success- 
ful plan of controlling the crow’s numbers. 
They have used it to a great advantage for 
a number of years and it is a wonder that 
such a practical scheme has not spread more 
rapidly. 


They sought to find a place where the 
crows congregated in great numbers and 
there the base of operations was set up. In 
the daytime when the robber band was out 
in the fields the sportsmen wired the roost 
thoroughly and returned the main wires 
to a switch box. To each of the caps, inter- 
spaced through the trees, a stick of dyna- 
mite was attached. Around the dynamite 
a paper carton, slightly larger than the stick, 
was placed. In the space between stick and 
carton No. 6 shot was poured and the sur- 
prise trap was ready. 

Late at night the sportsmen returned, The 
roost was crowded with crows and great 
results were expected. The men standing at 
the electrical control box set the charge off 
and the hills echoed with the reverberation 
of doom. 


Next morning they returned to the scene 
and counted from 12,000 to 15,000 dead 
crows lying under the roost. This was real 


This is all true and’ 





control and the plan was repeated again 
and again. 

In the charge set off there were 40 
“bombs” used. The total expense, including 
$8 for labor, was $35.65. This is quite a low 
figure when the number of birds killed is 
taken into consideration. It ran 1-3 a cent 
per bird. Thirteen bombs can be set off 
for the low price of $7.50 and the fewer the 
bombs the lower the cost. Each time that 
it is operated it is found cheap compared 
with the number of birds killed. 

Sportsmen, we should further this task 
in Pennsylvania. Not only with the few 
crow shoots that are staged each year. Let’s 
get together and plan a few of these con- 
trol measures and help give our game a 
fighting chance. We don’t want to eliminate 
the crows by any means. Crows will and 
should be a part of our hunting scheme, as 
before. Not extermination, but merely ade- 
quate control is needed. Get the farmers to 
permit wiring of their trees. Then when 
the raucous horde is settled for the night, 
set off the charge that will be heard ’round 
Pennsylvania. In future game bird shooting, 
at least. 


STOLEN 

The firearms listed below were stolen re- 
cently from the hardware store of Mr. J. E. 
Martin, New Bethlehem, who would greatly 
appreciate notification if any of them are 
found: 2, 12 ga. Ithaca Dbl. Barrel Ham- 
merless Shot Guns, Nos. 434739 and 388512; 
1, 12 Ga. Remington Repeating Shot Gun 
No. 263907; 1, 12 Ga. Marlin Repeating Shot 
Gun No. 3156; 1, .22 cal. H. & R. Special 7 
Shot Revolver, 6” Bbl., Blued, No. 495358; 1, 
22 cal. H. & R. Special 9 Shot Revolver, 6” 
Bbl., No. 555537; 1, .32-20 cal. Spanish Make 
Side Bjector, 6” Bbl., Blued, No. 222389; 1, 
32 cal. Spanish Make Side Ejector, 3” Bbl., 
Blued, No. 8342; 2, .25 cal. Austrian Make 
Automatic, Blued, Nos. 21620 and 21036. 





FALL IS THE TIME TO 
PLANT NUTS, VINES AND 
SHRUBS TO FURNISH FOOD 
FOR WILDLIFE. 
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“Let’s Talk Turkey” 


By HOWARD STEWART 


Member, Board of Game Commissioners 


T is mid forenoon of a clear November 

day. A lone hunter stealthily makes his 
way along the mountainside. From his 
vantage point he carefully scans the mar- 
gins of the fields below, as well as the wide 
“Lench” and upper “steeps”, his course 
parallelling the mountain top as he pro- 
gresses. 

A scurrying squirrel attracts no more than 
a fleeting glance. A cottontail bounds from 
its form under a fallen limb and. practically 
unnoticed, disappears in a thicket of moun- 
tain laurel. Even a ruffed grouse, flushing 
explosively at his very feet, does not tempt 
the nimrod, nor does he even pause in his 
slow, painstaking advance. Stopping at short 
intervals, he carefully searches out each hem- 
lock thicket, each tangle of frost grape and 
green brier vine, each open expanse of both 
woodland and clearing. 

Suddenly he stops short, breathless. one 


foot in mid-air is slowly lowered. Far up 
the mountainside, where patches of sunlight 
filter through the broken canopy of shedding 
tree tops, something has arrested his facul- 
ties, electrified his impulses, 


Reflections of gold and coppery hue, seem- 
ingly as from many mirrors, first assail his 
sight. Dark forms, moving from sunlit patch 
to sunlit patch, become increasingly evident. 
Wild turkeys! Swiftly they over a 
slight rise and disappear like wraiths into 
a natural “bowl” near the bottom of the 
topmost steep mountain slope. 


pass 


Have they discovered their stalker? Are 
they ready to flee on swift legs or fleet 


wings on the first movement of the hunter? 
Or are they simply gorged on. waste grain, 
or sluggish grasshoppers gleaned from the 
fields below, or acorns from the forest floor. 
and seeking a secluded spot where they may 


loiter in safety until another feeding time 
is at hand? Only time will tell. 

Follow moments of suspense, of anxiety, 
of anticipation. They remain within the de- 
pression. It is now a question of stalking, 
of noiseless approach to within gunshot, of 
taking advantage of every semblance of 
cover during the painfully slow approach. 
Stepping from stone to stone, where “gum” 
clad feet make no sound, picking mossy and 
leaf-free spots where possible, keeping be- 
hind evergreen, and the trunk, and thicket, 
more caution is taken as the distance lessens, 
Stepping upon a dry stick would be fatal 
now. The crackling of a leaf seems magni- 
fied—ominous. A few paces more, and— 
there they are! Ten, twelve, this season’s 
young, ranged atop a moss covered log, 
stretching, shaking, lolling in the sunshine, 
A yard or two away the large hen turkey 
stands head up, alert, seeking the slightest 
cause for alarm. 

Seventy-five yards—too far even for BB’s. 
No further stalking is possible. A quick 
rush—they start to run. A shot at the near- 
est, and they take to wing. Good! They 
must fly in a semi-circle to gain the speed and 
altitude to carry them over the top. That 
brings them a little closer. At the crack 
of the second barrel the mother bird falls, 
but only winged, disappears in the bushes 
at the right. A few feathers where she fell, 
the direction in which she disappeared, are 
the only clues. The twelve still on the wing 
are disappearing over the mountain top, there 
to scatter and re-assemble in their own good 
time. 

Now to the wounded bird. <A _ careful 
scrutiny from a stump shows no movement 
in the more open cover beyond the thicket. 
No noise of running feet is heard. She has 
probably hidden, but where? A hasty sur- 
vey of fallen branches, of holes between 
large stones, and beneath pine and hemlock 
saplings bring no result. But what is this? 
A fire-charred stump with dark recess on the 
lower side invites inspection. Sure enough, 
crouched in the innermost cavity is the ful- 
fillment of the dreams of countless hunters, 
far more prized by the average sportsman 
than deer or any lesser game. 

Pennsylvania still furnishes the sportsman 
with excellent wild turkey hunting in many 
counties of the State. True it is that they 
are not everywhere abundant as in colonial 
days, when Penn’s Woods offered the settlers 
veritable poultry yards in the forests at their 
very doors. However, in many of the coun- 
ties lying west and south of the Susque- 
hanna river, Clinton, Centre, Huntingdon, 
Mifflin, Juniata and south to Bedford and 
Somerset counties, this largest of our game 
birds has been holding its own remarkably 
well, In spite of modern firearms, improved 
highways, unemployment, with the attendant 
greater amount of hunting, and steady toll 
exacted by vermin, the turkey is actually 
re-establishing itself in many sections, The 
writer recently saw approximately fifty 
native wild turkeys in a single forenoon in 
one of the counties named. 

Originally this king of game birds ranged 
from southern Ontario and Maine south to 
Mexico. It is the only race of poultry which 
originated in the United States, In Yucatan 
they had been domesticated prior to 1517, 
as Fernandez found them being reared in 
numbers by the Indians. They were intro- 














duced in Spain in 1519, and in England in 
1524. Thus it is that from the smaller Mexi- 
ean turkey first introduced into Europe, then 
re-introduced into the United States, our 
preeds of domestic turkeys have originated. 
All our different color varieties, Bourbon 
Red, White Holland, Narragansett, etc., have 
been developed through careful selection and 
preeding, isolating, and forming new com- 
binations of the pigments found in the plum- 
age of the wild bronze variety. Thousands 
of these birds are raised on single farms 
and ranches, and specimens as heavy as 
sixty-five pounds are produced. 

Just how the name “turkey” originated 
is not definitely known, but it was probably 
adopted because of the call resembling the 
word “turk” when used in proper intonation. 
When a flock is scattered in hunting or other- 
wise, they re-assemble quickly through re- 
peated calling by the separated birds. This 
habit waS made use of in early days by 
hunters, who through the use of various 
devices decoyed the turkeys to within shoot- 
ing range. Artificial calling of turkeys and 
the use of blinds are now forbidden by law 
in Pennsylvania. 

The northern wild turkey is a most beauti- 
ful, majestic bird. The feathers of the neck, 
breast and back are tipped with black, show- 
ing greenish bronze coloration, and in the 
sun are of delightful appearance, giving off 
gold and coppery reflections. These feathers 
were much used by the Indians for adorn- 
ment and were often woven into robes and 
blankets. 

In their habits they are largely terrestial, 
feeding upon nuts, acorns, weed seeds, in- 
sects, and grain where obtainable. Very swift 
of foot, they prefer to escape by running when 
alarmed, but when closely pressed fly with 
strong wings at surprising speed. They vol- 
plane at cyclonic speed down a mountain 
side in seeking lower levels by the wing 
route, making a weird whistling sound while 
so doing. Alert and keen sensed to a re- 
markable degree, much skill and knowledge 
acquired through experience are necessary 
in order to successfully hunt them. 


The gobblers are polygamous, and quite 
belligerent in, the spring when collecting 
their harems. They fight with their beaks, 
although possessed of short heavy spurs. Be- 
fore his mates the cock bird shows off in 
a very pompous and ludicrous manner, puff- 
ing and strutting in short jerky jaunts, while 
the erectile structures on the bare, rich 
purple head and neck give added emphasis 
to his ardor. Large old gobblers may weigh 
well up toward forty pounds, and in such a 
bird the beard, a tuft of wiry, hair-like 
feather structures suspended from the middle 
of the breast, may sweep the ground. After 
mating, the old gobblers separate from the 
hens and flock together, and at six or seven 
months of age the young gobblers desert 
the old and young hens and live the life 
of bachelors. 

Eternal vigilance has been the price paid 
by wild turkeys through the centuries for 
the privilege of enduring and existing; be- 
set on all sides by natural and unnatural 
enemies, the wonder is that they did not 
go the way of the passenger pigeon. Penn- 
sylvania is the northern limit of their present 
day range. 

What of the future in this State? The 
Pennsylvania State Commission is right now 
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putting into execution measures which they 
believe will rehabilitate the wild turkey 
in “Penn’s Woods”, cause it to be abundant 
in sections where it has long since disap- 
peared, and offer to the hundreds of thous- 
ands of sportsmen, the stockholders in our 
wild life assets, wild turkey hunting such 
as has not been dreamed of since the days 
of our ancestors. 

Nestled among the wooded hills of Juniata 
County, flanked by the Tuscarora Mountains 
—of Indian name and fame—what spot could 
be more appropriate for the location of a 
wild turkey farm? Here in a location which 
embraces all those natural advantages which 
should be most conclusive to successful re- 
sults, more than five hundred acres of ideal 
turkey “cover” has been fenced and developed 
in a manner calculated to enable the Com- 
mission to produce enough birds for its res- 
toration program. 

This is not an experiment. During the 
present year close to three thousand hardy 
turkeys, bred from the purest strain of 
large Pennsylvania native stock obtainable, 
have been raised and are being released. 
These birds are being placed in localities 
where they can quickly mingle with their 
resident wild brethern, and hence more 
quickly learn the wiles which must be ac- 
quired in order to cope with their woodland 
enemies amidst new surroundings. Under 
these conditions they quickly revert to the 
ways of their forbears, instinct reasserts 
itself, and they are soon able to meet suc- 
cessfully any and all natural emergencies. 

Pennsylvania’s Game Refuge System has 
proven its worth and effectiveness in the 
past in the care of the deer, the bear, and 
smaller game species. In adopting this time 
tested means-to-an-end to the turkey pro- 
gram, fifty refuges designed primarily to 
meet the needs of the wild turkey have been 
set aside in strategic locations. Within these 
sanctuaries, where no hunter with a gun may 
intrude at any time, are found natural food 
plants, nuts, berries and fruit in abundance. 
The topography and cover are such as present 
the greatest natural advantages. Predators, 
both feathered and furred, will be kept 
down to a safe minimum. Here this king of 
birds may breed and increase, and the prog- 
eny overflow and restock the surrounding 
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territory. It is believed that contiguous 
counties will be thus restored to occupancy 
and a large part of the former turkey range 
be reclaimed. 

One may inquire, “Where comes the neces- 
sary financing’? All the activities of the 
Game Commission are financed through the 
funds provided by the two dollar license fee 
paid only by the active hunters of the state. 
No single penny is derived either from taxa- 
tion or appropriation. In this way also 
every acre of the nearly a half million acres 
of sportmen-owned state game lands has 
been purchased. 

The time will never again come when, 
as was the case in Massachusetts in early 
days, wild turkeys will be so plentiful as to 
be sold at six cents each, and thirty pound 
gobblers sold for twenty-five cents. The wild 
bird is no longer an article of commerce. 
However, it is believed that, with the con- 
tinued and enthusiastic cooperation of the 
organized sportsmen of Pennsylvania, the 
intelligent and sound management of the 
Department looking after their best interest, 
and the inherent qualities within the bird 
itself which cause it to be the remarkable 
game fowl it is, the time will come, and 
comparatively soon, when this “Thanksgiving 
Bird” will again grace the tables of those 
who seek it in its sequestered haunts. 


RELEASE MANY DUCKS 


As compared with many other states, 
Pennsylvania has probably never been en- 
titled to consideration as good hunting terri- 
tory for wild geese and ducks. And the 
intensive hunting of a limited supply of 
waterfowl by scores of hunters has further 
limited our supply of these birds. 

As at least a partial help, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission has raised on three 
of its game farms an ever increasing number 
of wild ducks annually for release on the 
waters of the State. This year the Cum- 
mission has released from the Fisher Game 
Farm, the Jordan Game Farm and the Loyal- 
sock Game Farm an aggregate of more than 
a thousand wild ducks. It is hoped that 


the release of these birds will materially 
improve the duck hunting in Pennsylvania 
waters. 
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Mrs. Herman G. Garman, of Harrisburg, 
well-known field trial enthusiast, with her 
also well-known “Gladstone Radiance.” 


ACTIVE CLUB 

The Yough Valley Sportsmen's Association. 
formed early in the year, now boasts a mem- 
bership of 40 active sportsmen. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Ralph Walter, 
Boston, President ; J. N. Waltoner, Versailles, 
Vice-President; Thomas Fletcher, Boston, 
Secretary; and William Kees, of Boston, 
Treasurer. 


COON DOG TRIALS 

The Fifth Annua! Coon Hound Field Trials 
were held September 22, 1934, on the P. L. 
Snyder Farm seven miles east of Reading, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Berks County 
Coon Hunter’s Association. In spite of the 
inclement weather the attendance was good 
and a fine time was had by all. 

Following are the results of the races: 

Heat No. 1: ist Tree No. 2 “Lead” owned 
by John Brady, Reading; ist Line No. 11 
“Ranger” owned by Henry Steffy, Reading. 
Heat No. 2: 1st Tree No. 14 “Trailer’’ owned 
by Francis Watson, West Chester; 1st Line 
No. 14 “Trailer.” Heat No. 3: 1st Tree No. 
16 “Spark Plug” owned by Howard Behre, 
Madison, New Jersey; ist Line No. 26 
“Driver,” Edgar Walls, Millington, Maryland. 
Heat No. 4: 1st Tree No. 15 “Buck” owned 
by Howard Behre, Madison, New Jersey; 1st 
Line No. 27 “Lead” owned by Edgar Walls, 
Millington, Maryland. Heat No. 5: 1st Tree 
No. 34 “Buck” owned by Henry Kurz, Penns- 
burg; 1st Line No. 31 “Jerry” owned by Ver- 
non Kerlin, Lambertville, New Jersey. Heat 


No. 6: 1st Tree No. 35 “Radio” owned by 
Edgar Walls, Millington, Maryland; ist 
Line No. 35 “Radio.” Grand Finals: Ist 


Tree No. 35 “Radio” owned by Edgar Walls, 
Millington, Maryland; 2nd Tree No. 16 
“Spark Plug” owned by Howard Behre, 
Madison, New Jersey; and ist Line No. 27 
“Lead” owned by Edgar Walls, Millington, 
Maryland. 

The free-for-all was alSo won by No. 27 
“Lead” owned and handled by Edgar Walls, 
Millington, Maryland (line and tree). 


. 


HERE AND THERE Wi 


NEW CLUBS ORGANIZED 


The following sportSmen’s clubs were re- 
cently organized in Washington County: 

Washington Sportsmen's Association—R. 
L. Watson, President; Gerald Giles, Vice- 


President; W. E. Barren, Treasurer; and 
Wray Zelt, Jr., Secretary. 

Fredericktown Field and Stream Club— 
Arthur White, President; Laddy Marshall, 


Vice-President; David Morgan, Treasurer; 


and William Reghetta, Secretary. 


CLUB GOING STRONG 


The Mohnton Fish and Game Association, 
of Leinbach, Berks County, just recently or- 
ganized, now has over 125 members. To date 
they have purchased ten dozen rabbits and 
distributed them locally and many of their 
members also assisted Game Protector Lester 
Leinbach in trapping rabbits from the 
Maidencreek Watershed near Reading, which 
is closed to hunting, and transferred them 
to other sections of the county where shoot- 
ing is permitted. The organization also built 
quite a few winter feeding stations and 
have arranged to lease an area of about 16 
acres upon which to est blish a game refuge. 


The picture below represents the sixty- 
second marauding cat killed by the use of 
trap and gun on the Groll farm in the 
past two years. 

The marked increase in the number and 
variety of song birds, quail, pheasants, fox 
and gray squirrels and cottontail rabbits in 
these two short years is proof conclusive 
of the effects of ridding a community of 
these half-wild killers, such as the one 
pictured above. Mr. Groll (Charles, Jr.), 
who was formerly Deputy Game Protector 
for many years, enlisted the cooperation of 
some of his neighbors in an effort to de- 
stroy these roaming predators, with the 
satisfactory results outlined above. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
I.W.L.A. 

The Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the I. W. L. A. was held 
at Hazleton, October 12th and 13th. The 
gathering was well attended by representa- 
tives from many Chapters throughout the 
State. 

A very interesting and constructive pro- 
gram was provided, with broadcasts Friday 
evening and Saturday morning over Station 
WAZL, Hazleton. 

A number of interesting addresses and 
instructive discussions of interest to all con- 
servationists were enjoyed by those in at- 
tendance. The convention approved the re- 
cent action of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners in closing all C. C. C. roads con- 
structed on State Game Lands with the idea 
that they be used solely for the purpose of 
game, fish and forest fire protection. 

Other approved resolutions will appear in 
later issues as the official proceedings of the 
convention become available. 





A litter of thoroughbred Irish Setters, 
5 boys and 5 girls, out of Red Pat’s Nancy. 
Photo by the owner, W. H. Rehwinkel, 
Allentown. 


TWO LARGE DAMS FOR WATER- 
FOWL ASSURED COUNTY 

By action taken by the members of the 
Cambria County Sportsmen’s Association at 
a meeting held recently, the county has prac- 
tically been assured of two large dams to 
be constructed for the purpose of furnish- 
ing resting plxces for wild waterfowl. 

These dams will be built at the expense 
of the Federal Government with funds de- 
rived from the sale of duck stamps. 

It was agreed at the meeting. to have 
one dam in the southern and «another in the 
northern part of the county, the site ap- 
proved for the southern project being lo- 
cated in what is known as Cedar Swamp, 
near Portage, on land now owned by the 
State. This dam will cover from 100 to 160 
acres of land. 

The location approved for the northern 
Cambria dam is the north fork of Blocklick 
Creek, between Nicktown and Belsano, at a 
point known as the Griffith schoolhouse. 
This dam will cover 30 acres. 

Steps are now being tiken to procure this 
land and to turn it over to the State. 

A large number of sportsmen from every 
section of the county were in attendance at 
the meeting. 

Game Refuge Keeper Herbert Diehl, of 
Portage, was present end explained the 
projects. 


“THE SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW” 


The Sportsmen’s Review, official journal 
of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 1, No. 1, copy of which has just 
reached the editor’s desk, is intensely in- 
teresting. The main purpose of this publica- 
tion is to make the clubs in the County 
League better known to each other and to 
foster a sympathetic feeling between them. 
The success of The Sportsmen's Review in 
accomplishing this purpose rests solely upon 
the cooperation of the sportsmen’s clubs and 
of the sportsmen in these clubs. 


Of course this publication has other aims. 
It will urge sportsmen in this district to join 
their local sportsmen’s club if they have not 
already done so; it will support game legis- 
lation favored by the sportsmen and oppose 
that whiclt is not; it will use its influence in 
the preservation of wild life, and finally (but 
perhaps most important) it will strive to cul- 
tivate a love of the outdoors—Nature’s per- 
fect medicine for men’s sorrows. 





A. F. Arzchowski, Kane, with six coons 


bagged in two nights. They weighed 119 
Ibs, 


FEDERAL REGISTRATION OF 
FIREARMS 

Contrary to general misunderstanding of 
the Federal Firearms Act, of January 26, 
1934, no ordinary sporting arm _ requires 
registration at all; it is only machine or 
submachine guns and SAWED-OFF rifles 
or shotguns that must be registered. But 
mufilers or silencers—for any kind of gun— 
must also be registered. 


That the intent of the law was unques- 
tionably not to include revolvers, pistols 
and standard-sized rifles and shotguns was 
indicated in the statement of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in presenting the bill on the floor 
of Congress: 

“The gangster as a law violator must be 
deprived of his most dangerous weapon, the 
machine gun. Your committee is of the opin- 
ion that limiting of the bill to the taxing of 
Sawed-off guns and machine guns is suffi- 
cient for this time. It is not thought neces- 
Sary to go so far as to include pistols and 
revolvers and sporting arms. While there 
is justification for permitting the citizen to 
keep a pistol or revolver for his own protec- 
tion without restriction, there is no reason 
why anyone except a law officer should have 
a machine gun or a sawed-off shotgun.” 


WIH THE SPORTSMEN 


HOLD MEETING 

At a recent meeting the Monroe-Pike 
Sportsmen’s Association went on record as 
unanimously endorsing the action of the 
Game Commission in closing the bear season 
and in adopting the stagger system for small 
game birds. At the same time they made 
plans to carry on an extensive feeding cam- 
paign this winter, authorizing the purchase 
of ten tons of baled hay for feeding deer. 

Principal speakers at the meeting were: 
C. R. Buller, Deputy Commissioner of Fish- 
eries; Frank Brink, Fish Protector; M. E. 
Sherman, Division Game Supervisor; John 
Lohmann, Jr., Game Protector; and E. G. 
Ritter. 

The present membership of the Association 
is 1,032. It has shown a steady increase 
from its inception. The Association has 
adopted and is delivering a new poster to 
all property owners called “IF YOU ARE 
A SPORTSMAN” and these have been the 
cause of making many friends. 


ANNUAL OUTING OF THE MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY FISH, GAME 
AND FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The annual outing of the Montgomery 
County Fish, Game and Forestry Association 
was held this year on the famous French 
Farm near Collegeville, with a very extensive 
and varied program, including a dog show, 
trap shooting, bait and fly casting, quoits, 
tug of war, and other sports. 

The dog show was one of the high lights 
of the celebration, many valuable and famous 
dogs being shown, including L. L. Reming- 
ton’s springer spaniel, Trinly, and Dr. Mit- 
ten’s English setter, Blue Dan, for which he 
is said to have refused $30,000. 

About one hundred and fifty members were 
present, besides a number of prominent 
guests. 





Below: Full grown rabbit killed by 
house cat. The cat was shot by Howard 
Loughridge, Sellersville. 








The above photo shows Mrs. Edmund D. 


Graff,. Worthington, feeding 
munk with medicine dropper. She fed it 
every two hours for several days. The 
animal was one of four found in a nest 
while digging out a fence post hole. There 
were three others, two were dead when 
found, the other failed to respond to Mrs. 
Graff’s kindly administrations. Mrs. Graff 
is the wife of Deputy Game Protector 
Graff. The photo was loaned by Senator 
Graff, the protector’s brother. 


baby chip- 


ANOTHER SPORTSMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION HOLDS CONTEST FOR 
CONTROL OF PREDATORY 
CROWS, HAWKS, AND OWLS 


Prompted by the increasing damage done 
to small game, barnyard fowls and farmer’s 
crops by vermin, a strenuous campaign spon- 
sored by the Central Cambria Sportsmen’s 
Association, was held this year in an effort 
to control all species of predatory creatures. 
In the hope of providing more game for the 
hunter and more success in restocking pro- 
grams, the Central Cambria Sportsmen inau- 
gurated their campaign with a promise of 
at least $25.00 or 50 per cent of cash col- 
lected as first prize; second, 25 per cent; 
third, 15 per cent; and fourth, 10 per cent 
in prizes to the winning places. Ten other 
prizes of shotgun shells, etc., were to be 
awarded the consecutive places of entrants. 
The money prizes were awarded by sports- 
men’s associations over the county and the 
shells, ete., by the hardware stores. One 
store donated a .22 rifle. With these prizes 
in view, the hunters went into the contest 
with vim. 

Interest in the contest was at a high pitch 
throughout its duration. As the final results 
were summed up it was found that the 
sportsmen had killed 1,180 crows, 102 hawks, 
and 20 owls. This number included only the 
kills reported and it was estimated that 
nearly 1,000 more crows had been wiped out 
which were not turned in. 





There was some unuSually fine bird work 
in the above entries, probably about the best 
ever seen in the six meets held by the Asso- 
ciation, according to some veteran observers. 
The dogs‘ covered the course well and 
handled their finds in splendid fashion. 

Frank of Sunnylawn, owned by Charies A. 
Forrer, of Rana Villa, carried off first honors 
in the Shooting Dog Stake brought to a close 
the third and last day. Second place went 
to Ben Florendale, owned by A. C. Ackerman, 
of Altoona, and third place was won by Bird 
River Gargoyle, owned by Mrs. J. P. Doyle, 
of Baltimore. 

The bird work by the dogs in this event 
was of a very high order, with every entry 
handling at least one bird, and some hand- 
ling six or seven. There were thirteen dogs 
in the competition. 

As the Capital City Field Trial Association 
is affiliated with both the Amateur Field 
Trial Association of America and the Eastern 
Amateur Winner’s Association, the winaers 
at the recent meet will be eligible to com- 
pete in the former organization’s national 
trials and in the eastern group’s trials to he 
held near Buffalo, N. Y., this month. 





Above: Those with dogs in the top photo are John Passmore, P. L. Reagan and Paul Howry. Below are some of the 
women contenders. Reading. left to right they are Mrs. Lynn Irvine, Mechanicsburg, Mrs. A. C. Ackerman, Altoona, Mrs. 
John Parks, Harrisburg, Mrs. Landis Musselman, Lemoyne, Mrs. W. L. Rockey, Harrisburg, Mrs. D. S. Longacre, Harrisburg, 
and Mrs. Francis Ruth, Baltimore. Bottom: Showing some of the large gallery, a get-away, and the field committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. E. K. Tingley, P. L. Reagan, W. L. Rockey, F. Neidheimer, J. Passmore, P. Howry, H. Garman, M. Motter, L. 
Musselman, Roy Pennypacker, F. Lamb, Chas. Forrer and John Parks, 


TRIALS OPEN ON NEW COURSE 

The Sixth Annual Trials of the Capital 
City Field Trial Association was held at their 
new grounds at the Army Reservation, In- 
diantown Gap, Lebanon County, on October 
1, 2 and 3. A record list of entries were on 
hand, and leading dogs from many sections 
of the east competed. 

Judges of the trials were Walter Arnold, 
Plainfield, N. J., and John H. Miller, New- 
field, N. J. 

Rumson Farm Lad, from the Rumson 
Farm Kennels in New Jersey, and owned by 
Raymond Hoagland, won the Championship 
Open Amateur Puppy Derby held the first 
day. Second place went to Hy Henry, owned 
by Dr. F. R. Perfect, of Lykens, and third 
place was won by Rumson Farm Tommy, 
also owned by Mr. Hoagland. Thirty-two 
dogs were entered. The weather being ideal, 
a gathering of several hundred persons at- 
tended each day’s events. 

Many of the visitors from other states 
highly praised the fine field, intimating it 
was one of the best in the east. 

Winners in two events were chosen the 
second day, with Hector’s Carolina Jack, 
owned by Dr. E. K. Tingley, of Marictta, 
President of the Association, taking first 
honors in the Open Amateur All-Age Stake 
and Eagle Wing, owned by Robert Bell, of 
Gettysburg, finishing first in the Novice All- 
Age Stake. 

Lambertville Dan was second and Julianna 
was third. The former is owned by Thomas 
Carmody, of Lambertville, N. J., and Julianna 
is owned by George Rogers, of Medford, N. 
J., Secretary of the English Setter Club of 
America. 

In the Novice All-Age Stake second place 
was won by Goldie Spots, owned by Pat 
Reagan, of Steelton, Secretary of the Capi- 
tal City Association, and third place went 
to Tim’s Tim, the property of Dr. D. H. 
Nissley, of Lancaster. 





Road Work by C.C.C. Camp 102.»,— 





NOTED PHYSICIAN AND 
SPORTSMAN DIES 

Dr. Lewis S. Aspey, a prominent 
physician of Westmoreland County 
and one of the best known sportsmen 
and conservationists in the State, died 
at his farm home, near Scottdale, Fri- 
day evening, September 14, after an 
illness of thirteen weeks with a com- 
plication of diseases. 

Dr. Aspey’s death removes one of 
the most ardent sportsmen of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and an active and 
zealous worker for the preservation 
of the great outdoors and all that 
should go with it. Himself an expert 
and enthusiast in practically every 
phase of outdoor sport, he was always 
eager to help extend the opportunity 
and interest in such activities to all 
other men. 

He kept through life a boyhood 
enthusiasm for fishing and hunting, 
and the pleasure he got from these 
sports made him one of the most 
active members of several sports- 
men’s organizations, especially those 
which approached the matter from 
the viewpoint of a greater use of the 
outdoors by and for all. 

Unusually expert himself with both 
fly rod and shotgun, one of the best 
practical wing shots in the State, and 
always with the finest types of hunt- 
ing dogs in his kennels, a great part 
of his interest in life was given to 
make better hunting and fishing for 
all others. 











HUNT CRIPPLED BIRDS 

Mark down crippled birds and make an 
effort to find them, if at all possible, says 
C. O. Emery, of Butler. You may be leav- 
ing an unusually fine specimen on the 
forest floor to become food for some preda- 
tory creature, or to linger there and die 
under a log, when a little close observation 
and trouble would reward you and give 
your friends a finer appreciation of your 
shooting ability. 


~ 








Unusual Game Lands 


F ALL the almost half a million acres of State Game Lands bought by the Game Com- 

mission with a part of the sportsmen’s own hunting license fees—without the help of 
a single cent of taxes—one of the most attractive and one of the most promising is State 
Game Lands No. 57, in the Mehoopany territory of Wyoming County. 


For some years sportsmen familiar withthe lands owned by the Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company in the Mehoopany Creek country dreamed and hoped more and more for some- 
thing to make possible the acquirement of these lands (from which the merchantable timber 
had been removed) as ideal hunting grounds for the sportsmen of the State. 


The Board of Game Commissioners tikewise had their eyes on these lands and finally 
came to terms with the owners, and in 1931 title to a tract of 13,000 acres passed to the 
Game Commission. Later on, the Commission succeeded in making further purchases of 
adjoining lands from the Trexell, Stull, Jennings, Thompson and Everhart estates, till 
the Mehoopany State Game Lands now comprise practically 25,000 acres in one body. In 
other words, about forty square miles of the Mehoopany territory, by nature unusually 
well suited to game, is now and henceforth dedicated to return to the conditions of the 
primeval forest, with the further guaranty of all needful restocking, and consequently the 
certainty that it will be forever a paradise for the sportsmen of the whole Commonwea!th. 


But as with other forest lands, it was necessary to construct roads, trails and firre- 
breaks, both for protection from forest fires and to give the sportsmen practical access. This 
gigantic problem was solved when the Civilian Conservation Corps was created by the 
National Government and Camp No. 102, with two hundred men, was assigned to this 
work, and under the command of Capt. Schoenkoff, of the U. S. Army, and with Roy 
Wooten in charge of work programs, these young men are fast working out the desired 
improvements, 

As with all State Game Lands, a sufficient number of capable refuge keepers will be 
assigned, to police and protect the property, superintend the restocking of game, and so 
forth. 








A sportsman is he who counts 
the hours—a hunter counts the 
game. 








$25.00 REWARD 

A reward of $25.00 will be paid 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company for 
the return of the following gun and 
the detention of its possessor: 12- 
gauge Winchester pump, model 12, 
serial number 1677201. Gun was 
stolen from their Pottsville store. In 
the event that the party having this 
gun is picked up, the manager of the 
store, Mr. C. J. Deutsh, will immedi- 
ately furnish a warrant; also he will 
pay the reward. 











<«Time Out for a Snack. 
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More About Dogs 


From time to time the question is asked by hunters, “What is 
the difference between a shooting dog and a professional field trial 
dog?” Dr. E. K. Tingley, of Marietta, well known dog fancier, sports- 
man, and President of the Capital City Field Trial Association, 
interprets, their respective merits, and we are indeed grateful to 
him for the following remarks: 

“Truly, a good field trial dog is nothing but a high class shooting 
dog, and a high class shooting dog is not a pottering, point-at- 
anything type that works only a short distance ahead of you and is so careful that he 
points many times before he actually locates game. A high type shooting dog is one that 
goes out and hunts his country, varying his range according to the type of country he 
is hunting over, nevertheless, a dog that hunts and not one that creeps along for fear he 
will find a bird and flush it. A high type shooting dog goes about his business in a dash- 
ing. spirited way and keeps up that type of hunting as long as in the field. When he scents 
game he points it intensely with a high head and tail (if he has good style), and after 
the bird is flushed and killed, or missed, when sent on he goes out to hunt more game 
with the same eagerness and the same dash and spirit. The field trial dog of the profes- 
sional type simply runs harder, goes wider in country where he is trained to work, finds 
his game and handles it with the same style and in the same decisive manner as the 
shooting dog, does not break point or chase but remains on point after the bird is flushed 
and the dog shot over until sent on by his handler. Any dog not so behaving should not 
be placed in a professional or high type field trial exhibition. Dogs usually seem, in 
open competition of a professional character, to carry a world of style, have tremendous 
speed, hit their birds with a bang, and are never seen crawling or creeping up on their 
game. They have keen noses and scent their game at a great distance, and if they are 
great dogs they have their game accurately located. Some hunters may have, unfortu- 
nately, seen some field trial dogs placed that were not finished on their game, and that 
were not up against good shooting dog competition; or perhaps the dogs were working 
on liberated birds, weak or perhaps crippled, giving off very little scent, and under try- 
ing conditions the dogs erred. Therefore the impression they gained has been bad rather 
than one of admiration which the writer feels sure they would have gained had they at- 
tended some of the trials which it has been the writer’s privilege to attend in the South, 
where as many as five to ten covies of quail have been handled by each of perhaps a dozen 
dogs. competing in a trial, and every dog performing perfectly both as to handling and 
on game; or, had it been their privilege to attend some of the pheasant trials in the North 
they could have seen a splendid performance on the wily ringneck. In these trials the 
dogs, as a rule, do not run so wide but if they do and their game will lay for them they 
handle with the same precision as the quail dogs do in the South. One must see bird dogs 
under natural conditions to properly and honestly judge them. 

“In the Buffalo Derby Championship last Fall, derbies, so-called professional field dogs, 
found and handled game like masters. Bird after bird was handled by the dogs running 
in the National Championship Stake in a masterful fashion. ‘Village Scout,’ ‘Marietta Joe,’ 
‘Nepkin’s Carolina Bill,’ ‘Nepkin’s Sport,’ ‘Hexer’s Carolina Jack,’ and many other good 
dogs have been seen to do superb work on pheasants. They run wide and show endurance 
and finish, and have splendid noses for all kinds of game. These dogs mentioned have 
won many times in professional competition and have been placed only when their bird 
work has been perfect, and have handled well, and deserve the merit which has been 
awarded them. My feeling is that hunters should attend more field trials and obtain a 
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better idea of what high cl>ss bird dogs are doing in competition where conditions are 
suitable for good performance. Most of the professional bird dogs, as they grow older, 


become pets of their owners and make the finest shooting dogs, imaginable. This my 
not be true, however, of some of the dogs which they have seen, which never have been 
properly finished or which possibly never had sufficient brains to develop into worthwhile 
dogs either for field trial or gunning.” 





HELP SPREAD THE WILD GRAPE 


The Game Commission recently sponsored 
a cooperative game food planting program 
by C. C. C. Camps, sportsmen’s associations 
and others interested in wildlife conservya- 
tion. The plan is to cut up wild grape vines 
and spread these smaller shoots over wider 
areas. These cuttings will take root quickly 
and grow rapidly, thereby increasing the 
grape supply many fold within a compara- 
tively short time. To facilitate this work, 
the Game Commission will furnish pruning 
shears to the various C. C. C. Camps on 
State Game Lands, and Hon. Adolf Muller, 
President of the Game Commission, a prom- 
inent nurseryman, will send sample cuttings, 
together with instructions showing how to 
plant them properly, to responsible officers 
at the various C. C. C. headquarters, 

Sportsmen and others interested in in- 
creasing food for wildlife also are urged to 
help spread the wild grapes whenever they 
come upon them. Slips about the thickness 
of a lead pencil, and not less than six inches 
in length, preferably from this year’s growth, 
will serve the best purpose. About 85% of 
the cutting should be buried, leaving at least 
one bud above the earth. This program 
merits the support of every sportsman and 
nature lover in the State. 





SAVE THE BITTERSWEET 

Save the bittersweet. This appeal applies 
to all those who so thoughtlessly remove 
these vines for decorative purposes. 

Climbing bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
is a twining shrubby vine found rather com- 
monly in many sections of Pennsylvania. It 
occurs in open woods, along the edge of 
woodlands and along farm fence rows which 
have been permitted to grow up to briars 
and shrubs. The orange scarlet globose 
berries are very ornamental in autumn and 
early winter. 

Bittersweet is also extremely attractive 
to game and other birds as food. It fur- 
nishes much of the normal diet of birds in 
sections where it is abundant. Grouse, wild 
turkey and quail, in particular, are fond of 
it. The obtaining of sufficient natural food 
is very difficult for birds during the winter 
months and the fact that the berries of the 
bittersweet persist for a iong time makes 
them particularly desirable as food for game 
as well as song birds. 

Of course no one is to be condemned for 
a desire to adorn his home with this beau- 
tiful shrub, yet the satisfaction it gives in 
a vase should not by any means equal the 
satisfaction it gives to a hungry bird when 
a well filled vine is discovered during the 
bleak cold days of winter when the ground 
is covered with snow. 

The gime in any locality will increase un 
to the amount of its available food, and no 
further. It is, therefore, to the interest of 
sportsmen to do anything possible to increase 
the food supply in their section. A great 
contribution can be made by urging every- 
one to discontinue the use of bittersweet for 
home decoration and encourage its being left 
to grow where it serves a more useful pur- 
pose in the Creator’s scheme of life. 


COPPERHEAD—Photo by LaMar 
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Brave and high-souled Pilgrims, you who knew no fear 
How your words of thankfulness go ringing down the years; 
May we follow after; like You, work and pray 

And with hearts of thankfulness keep “Thanksgiving day. 


—ANNETTE WYNNE 





